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HOW THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM WAS 
ESTABLISHED IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

In January 1882, Hon. J. P. Wickersham, formerly 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, 
having in contemplation the preparation of his work 
subsequently published under the title of "History of 
Education in Pennsylvania," sent out a circular to 
the "Friends of Education" in the State asking for 
contributions of materials in aid of the work. In re- 
sponse the late Dr. George Smith, author of the "His- 
tory of Delaware County," who had been a member 
of the State Senate from that County at the time when 
the agitation in favor of and against the establishment 
of a common school system was at its height, wrote the 
following letter to Mr. Wickersham giving his recol- 
lections of the genesis of the first "workable" school 
law enacted by the legislature — that of June 13th, 1836. 

Dr. Smith died March 10th, 1882. He had served as 
a School Director in his district for many terms, and 
later as the first Superintendent of Schools in Dela- 
ware County, and always took an active interest in 
promoting the common school system. 

In view of the elaborate school code recently enacted, 
the vast State appropriations now made in support of 
public education, and moreover the legislation in force 
for compulsory attendance at school, this letter is not 
only interesting as a historical statement of the facts 
related, but also as illuminative of the great change 
which has taken place in the attitude of the public re- 
specting the system of educating children at public cost 
— a proposition at one time denounced as the epitome 
of civic injustice and the harbinger of rank socialism. 
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February 15th, 1882. 

J. P. WlCKEBSHAM, EsQ v 

Respected Feiend:— 
It had been a concern resting on my mind for some- 
time past to note down some of the facts and circum- 
stances which resulted in the establishment of our 
common School System when your circular came to 
hand. I am not aware that there is any other person 
now living who took a very active part in this great 
work, or who can be familiar with the facts and inci- 
dents connected with the passage of the School law. 
Credit has been given to some persons for services 
never performed, while it has been withheld from 
others whose early advocacy of a general School law 
was fully appreciated by the friends of such a law at 
that period. Among the latter was Governor Wolf, 
who was among the earliest, the most earnest, and most 
consistent advocates of a Common School law during 
the entire period of his administration. 

The establishment of our School system was not the 
work of a day. Even as early as the year 1824, an act 
was passed entitled "An Act to provide more effec- 
tually for the education of the poor gratis, and for lay- 
ing the foundation of a general System of Education 
throughout the Commonwealth." This Act in a meas- 
ure provided for what the latter part of its title indi- 
cated, or rather it made provision for the inhabitants 
of any locality in the state to establish public schools, 
in which all children should be admitted and taught 
alike without any distinction. The establishment of 
such schools was entirely voluntary within the bounds 
of any township or borough, but whether any such 
schools were established I have not learned. 

Up to the Session of the legislature of 1833-4 
Governor Wolf in his annual messages had continued 
to urge the establishment of a general School system, 
but prior to that session nothing had been done except 
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the diversion of a portion of the income of the state as 
a nucleus for a school fund, which seems to have been 
loaned to the "Internal improvement fund" and could 
not have become available before 1843. This was rather 
a hopeless investment when we consider the condition 
of our internal improvements at that time, and the 
burden they were to the state. 

At the commencement of the Session 1833-4 on 
motion of Samuel Breck, of Philadelphia County, a 
joint committee was appointed "for the purpose of di- 
gesting a system of general education for this Com- 
monwealth." The House of Representatives very 
cordially united in this project and a Committee was 
accordingly appointed. The members of the Committee 
on behalf of the Senate were Samuel Breck, Charles B. 
Penrose, William Jackson, Almon H. Read and William 
Boyd, and on behalf of the House, were Samuel An- 
derson, William Patterson, James Clarke, John Wie- 
gand, Thomas H. Crawford and Wilmer Wlorthington. 

The first movement of this Committee was to obtain 
all the information possible from persons engaged in 
the business of education as well as from official sources 
in other states, where a common school system had 
been in operation. The replies received to the circular 
of the joint committee furnished but a small amount of 
valuable information. The responses from the officials 
of other states went to show how much their systems 
of common schools had been overrated. (See Senate 
Journal 1833-4 Vol. ii p. 373 Sc.) 

The bill reported by this joint committee was gen- 
erally regarded as correct in principle, and as most of 
the members in either house were alike inexperienced, 
it was not much discussed, but was passed by unani- 
mous vote in the Senate and with but one dissenting 
vote in the House. 

Samuel Breck, of the Senate, chairman of the joint 
committee was undoubtedly the author of the bill. He 
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was a highly educated gentleman past the meridian of 
life, who had never mixed with people living in country 
districts. Hence we cannot wonder that the main fault 
of this law — perhaps its only material fault, was the 
great amount of machinery required to carry it into 
effect. This defect, if not seen at the time, became fully 
developed wherever an effort was made to establish 
schools under its provision. 

The real friends of the law viewed these defects as a 
temporary evil which could be easily remedied, while 
by its enemies they were greatly exaggerated. They 
could see no remedy short of the total repeal of the law. 

At the commencement of the Session of 1834-5 
Governor Wolf in his message endeavored to excuse 
these defects of the School law and speaks encourag- 
ingly of its future. But the real friends of a common 
school system in the legislature could not but feel that 
it had encountered a check that would not be easy to 
overcome. 

Five hundred and eighty petitions signed by 31,989 
citizens were presented in the House of Eepresenta- 
tives asking for a repeal of the law, while but 2,083 
signed remonstrances against a repeal. Under these 
unpropitious circumstances it was determined to sus- 
tain the law if possible, and the committee on education 
in the Senate through their chairman Almon H. Read, 
reported a supplement with that view. The opposition 
though really in a majority, were not united as to their 
plans, and with several there was some aversion to 
vote squarely against any common school law. Some 
wished a postponement for five years and others till the 
year 1843. This was only to stave off the question. 
The larger number of the opposition advocated an ab- 
solute repeal of the law and the restoration of the old 
law providing for the education of the poor gratis. 

After many unsuccessful efforts to amend the law 
had been made by its friends, and votes taken for its 
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suspension at the instance of those not prepared for an 
absolute repeal, the last mentioned faction succeeded 
in carrying a substitute for the whole bill which was in 
fact a restoration of the old law providing for the edu- 
cation of the poor gratis, except [that] the plan of 
having directors embraced in the law of 1834 was re- 
tained, the object being the seeing after the interests of 
the poor children to be educated under it. 

This pauper bill passed over to the House as an act 
complete in itself without any reference to the School 
law of 1834 except a clause for its repeal, while un- 
doubtedly there was not a majority in the House favor- 
able to the school law of 1834. Still there was not a 
majority willing to return to the old pauper system 
which provided only for the education of the poor as 
such. The title of the bill sent over from the Senate 
clearly expressed that this was its object. 

After a considerable amount of parliamentary tactics 
practised by the enemies of the School System on the 
one side, and its friends on the other, it was at length 
molded into the shape of a supplement of the act of 
1834 embracing but a few sections. It was at this ses- 
sion of the legislature and on the passage of this bill 
that Thaddeus Stevens, made his great speech. He had 
not given his attention very closely to the details of 
the law of 1834, but the emergency of the existence of 
the common school system being at stake, the powers 
of his mind were called into requisition, and this great 
speech was the result. In my judgment it saved the bill 
and consequently the school system from being de- 
feated. 

The majority in the Senate had no alternative but to 
agree to this House bill, for if they had refused it, it 
would not have restored the pauper bill which the 
Senate sent to the House, but would have left the act 
of 1834 unrepealed and without amendment. 

By this supplement only a few of the objectionable 
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features of the law of 1834 were removed. Still its 
passage inspired hopes and at the meeting of the legis- 
lature of 1835-6 the reliable friends of a Common 
School System were determined, if possible, to secure 
its complete establishment. The committee on educa- 
tion in the Senate of that year were George Smith, 
Almon H. Bead, David Middlecoff, Meek Kelly and 
James Paul, and in the House, Joseph Lawrence, Bela 
Jones, George Mayer, Thomas Atkinson, Charles B. 
Trego, Charles McClure and Bobert Stinson. With the 
object I have mentioned these committees held a joint 
meeting, and agreed that with respect to the School law 
the committee would act jointly and that but one bill 
should be prepared, which should be reported simulta- 
neously in each house. 

Mr. Lawrence, chairman of the House committee 
being an elderly gentleman with much legislative ex- 
perience and having been a member of Congress was 
appointed to draw up the bill, which by an unexpected 
change of circumstances fell to my lot. 

Under the constitution of 1790, the State Treasurer 
was elected by the Legislature. Before Mr. Lawrence 
had taken any steps towards framing a school bill, it 
became noised about that he would be a candidate for 
the office of State Treasurer, which soon became a fact 
well known. The election did not take place till the 
13th of Januaxy, and up to that period in the Session 
no progress had been made in preparing a school bill, 
and it was not till some days after the election of Mr. 
Lawrence as Treasurer, that the Committee of Educa- 
tion of the two houses were called together. It was not 
'till this meeting that I was appointed to draw up the 
bill — a duty from which under the circumstances I 
could not well escape. ft was now late in the Session 
and the bill had to be drawn up hurriedly without con- 
sultation with anyone. The bill when prepared was 
immediately submitted to the committees of the two 
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houses acting jointly, who accepted it without the 
change of a single word. On the 25th of January it was 
reported in both houses — by myself in the Senate and 
by Mr. Jones in the House. 

The bill was first considered in the Senate, where it 
met with considerable opposition, which was mostly ex- 
hibited in the shape of proposed amendments, which 
were mainly of a kind calculated to injure or destroy 
the object or effectiveness of the bill. One of these 
came in the shape of a proposed substitute for the 
whole bill far more complicated than the act of 1834, 
which only failed of being adopted by a tie vote, 
although the bill on a final vote was carried by 17 yeas 
to 11 nays. In the House the amendments to the bill 
were very numerous, but the larger proportion of them 
were non concurred in by the Senate or were adopted 
after being amended. To effect this understanding^ 
was a great labor for the chairman of the committee. 
The disagreement between the two houses resulted in 
a Committee of Conference. The report of this com- 
mittee shows how very sensitive the members were lest 
the non-accepting districts would lose a share in the 
State appropriation. But for the extra Session I doubt 
whether the School law could have been passed that 
year. 

If this letter had been written some years earlier it 
would have been done better. Having entered my 79th 
year, I must crave allowance for the infirmities of age 
and declining health. 

Very respectfully, 

Geo. Smith. 



